The  admissions  office  staff  boasts  two  alumnae  (left  to  right):  Lee  Sullivan  Todd, 
’57,  secretary,  and  Elizabeth  Vanderbilt,  ’53,  assistant  to  the  director,  shown  here 
in  Pine  Manor's  admissions  office  with  Director  of  Admissions  William  E.  Bridges. 


An  admissions  officer  tends  to 
jump  at  loud  noises  and  to  de- 
velop other  signs  of  nervousness  and 
guilt.  The  brilliant  student  whose  ar- 
rival he  announced  so  proudly  flunks 
out,  and  the  boy  he  rejected  makes 
honors  at  Opponent  U.  and  wins  the 
homecoming  game  singlehanded. 

I am  only  grateful  that  my  job  at 
Pine  Manor  does  not  involve  recruit- 
ing a football  team.  But  even  so,  some 
people  must  suspect  that  we  choose  stu- 
dents by  lot  or  the  weight  of  their 
admissions  folders.  May  I take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  we  do  not. 
Those  of  you  alumnae  who  had  the 
chance  to  attend  the  Admissions  Work- 
shop at  last  winter’s  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil Weekend  know  that  the  selection 
process  is  a far  more  complicated  one. 

No  one  would  deny  that  we  make 
mistakes.  A national  magazine  re- 
cently republished  the  terrible  academic 
record  of  a young  English  boy  who 
was  seeking  admission  to  a prep  school. 
It  was  aw'ful,  and  anyone  would  realize 


ON  THE  COVER:  (Left  to  right)  Mrs. 
Pence  and  Barbara,  ’61,  and  Airs.  Troth  and 
Pam,  ’60,  enjoy  the  opening  exhibition  in 
the  Friends  Room. 
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ADMISSIONS 


By  William  E.  Bridges 


Nothing  is  more  in  the  news  than  college  admissions  problems  growing  out 
of  an  increasing  number  of  college-age  students  and  a greater  percentage  of  them 
applying  for  college  entrance.  Here  Pine  Manor’s  director  of  admissions  tells 
alumnae  of  the  difficulties  his  office  faces  in  selecting  a freshman  class  from  an 
ever-growing  number  of  well-qualifed  applicants. 


that  the  boy  was  uneducable  and 
would  be  a waste  of  a teacher’s  time. 
The  record  belonged  to  young  Win- 
ston Churchill. 

And  yet  this  story,  ironic  though  it 
is,  is  hardly  a valid  argument  for  the 
changing  of  admissions  standards.  A 
Winston  Churchill  is  a pretty  rare  bird, 
and  any  conscious  attempt  to  attract 
such  exceptions-to-the-rule  will  only 
flood  a college  with  weak  students  who 
manage  to  prove  the  rule  all  too 
clearly.  What  is  called  for,  of  course, 
is  a maintenance  of  consistently  high 
standards  to  attract  conventionally 
good  students;  but  even  with  these,  a 
little  intuition  and  quite  a lot  of  luck 
are  essential. 

Admissions  Office  Has  Huge  Task 

The  situation  in  college  admissions 
nationally  is  usually  described  quanti- 
tatively with  reference  to  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  students.  Until  fairly 
recently,  at  Pine  Manor,  as  at  many 
other  colleges,  admissions  work  was 
done  as  a part-time  activity  of  deans, 
registrars,  and  secretaries.  Ten  years 
ago  my  job  did  not  exist  at  Pine 
Manor.  But  now  with  almost  2000  in- 
quiries and  500  applications  a year. 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests,  early  accept- 
ance programs,  advanced  placement 
examinations,  and  all  the  rest,  Pine 
Manor’s  Admissions  Office  puts  in 
about  a hundred  man  hours  a week. 

Our  college  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  others  in  its  receiving  more  ap- 
plications each  year.  But  with  the 
often  described  "tidal  wave’’  of  stu- 
dents just  four  or  five  years  away.  Pine 
Manor  occupies  an  interesting  position 
among  colleges.  Being  one  of  the 
very  few  wholly  liberal-arts  private 


junior  colleges  in  the  country  (and 
having  the  highest  published  transfer 
rate),  we  are  naturally  getting  an  in- 
creasingly large  portion  of  the  over- 
flow from  the  top  senior  colleges. 
More  and  more  girls  choose  to  come 
to  Pine  Manor  rather  than  to  a second- 
choice  senior  college  because  they 
know  that  after  two  years  they  will 
have  a real  chance  for  transfer  to  the 
senior  college  of  their  choice. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  alumnae  start 
to  cluck  their  tongues  and  vow  their 
thankfulness  at  having  gone  to  college 
when  they  did.  But  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  students  in  high  school 
tend  to  work  just  about  as  hard  as  they 
have  to;  the  average  alumna  would 
probably  present  a better  secondary 
school  record  today  than  she  did  when 
she  entered  the  college. 

Pine  Manor  Has  Always  Been 
Fortunate  in  Its  Students 

Pine  Manor  has  always  been  fortu- 
nate in  its  students.  It  has  drawn  the 
best  of  the  young  women  who  go  to 
two-year  colleges.  I do  not  think  that 
there  has  been  as  much  change  in  the 
student  body  as  all  of  the  talk  about 
S.A.T.’s  and  mounting  waiting  lists 
would  suggest.  The  students  as  a 
whole  may  well  work  harder  than  they 
did  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  under 
the  present  circumstances  they  would 
be  foolish  not  to. 

It  always  surprises  me  a bit  when 
I talk  to  an  alumna  who  feels  that  the 
college  should  not  aim  for  progres- 
sively higher  quality  as  the  years  go  by. 
A college  that  does  not  do  so  does  its 
alumnae  a great  disservice,  for  few 
people  will  long  remember  the  former 
excellence  of  a college  which  has  de- 


scended into  mediocrity.  A college 
must  be  known  by  what  it  is,  and  if 
Pine  Manor  did  not  improve  — if  it 
were  to  become  a comfortable  haven 
for  nice,  dull  girls  — the  public  could 
hardly  imagine  that  it  was  ever  any- 
thing else. 

Alumnae  Help  in  Student  Selections 

In  the  task  of  seeing  that  we  con- 
tinue to  attract  students  of  real  prom- 
ise, the  alumnae  play  several  important 
roles.  Informally  they  represent  the 
college  all  the  time.  There  are  few 
students  here  who  did  not  hear  of 
Pine  Manor  through  an  alumna  or 
through  people  who  knew  alumnae. 
Some  of  them  (this  year  about  an 
eighth  of  the  freshman  class)  were  re- 
lated to  alumnae. 

About  a hundred  of  our  alumnae  go 
a step  farther  than  informal  prose- 
lytizing: they  interview  most  of  the 
girls  who  cannot  make  the  trip  to  the 
campus.  Without  the  help  of  these 
women,  the  college  would  lack  any 
contact  with  one  quarter  of  its  appli- 
cants. 

And  it  must  seem  ingratitude  when 
we  turn  down  someone  who  has 
the  strong  backing  of  one  of  these  in- 
terviewers or  of  any  alumna.  When 
we  do  so,  we  do  it  only  because  the 
academic  record  and  the  scores  of  the 
S.A.T.’s  (which  are  now  required) 
suggest  that  Pine  Manor  is  not  the 
right  place  for  the  girl;  we  would  not 
be  doing  anyone  a favor  if  we  took  a 
girl  who  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
handle  the  work  satisfactorily  — flunk- 
ing out  of  college  is  a far  more  damag- 
ing experience  than  being  refused  ad- 
mission in  the  first  place. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  learn  your 
feelings  about  the  candidate  as  a per- 
son; but  if  she  cannot  qualify  as  a 
student,  we  shall  have  to  reject  her. 
Sad  to  say,  one  of  the  pleasantest  girls 
I interviewed  last  year  was  rejected  by 
the  Admissions  Committee. 

Pine  Manor  has  gained  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  in  its  field  in  many 
ways.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  re- 
count them  all  here,  but  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  is  the  interest 
and  individual  attention  given  each 
student.  Our  job  in  the  Admissions 
Office  is  to  see  that  the  process 
starts  long  before  the  student  ever  ar- 
rives on  the  campus.  The  hours  spent 
on  each  applicant  are  well  worth  the 
trouble,  for  through  them  we  insure 
the  continuance  of  the  kind  of  student 
body  you  found  here  and  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  college  you  want  Pine 
Manor  to  be. 
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With  its  peaceful  and  informal  at- 
mosphere, the  friends  Room  is  a won- 
derful place  to  study  or  read. 


Enjoying  refreshments  at  the  opening  ( left 
to  right):  Louisa  Zimmerman,  '60,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Nancy  Robinson,  ’60,  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  Louise  Latzer,  ’61,  Clayton,  Mo. 


THIRTY  works  BY  eighteen  top-ranking  painters  of  the  New  England 
scene  were  featured  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Friends  Room  at 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College. 

Located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Alumnae  Library,  the  Friends 
Room  is  a combination  informal  student  reading-study  area  and  exhibi- 
tion gallery.  Music,  controlled  from  the  librarian's  office  on  the  floor 
above,  is  played  here  during  the  day.  The  central  portion  of  the  room 
is  provided  with  mobile  display  panels  which  allow  for  great  flexibility 
and  diversity  of  exhibition  material. 

This  room  was  furnished  and  equipped  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Friends  of  Pine  Manor.  This  organization,  so  far  composed  of  interested 
fathers  but  open  to  other  friends  of  the  college,  was  formed  last  May  to 
help  Pine  Manor  with  desirable  projects  beyond  the  limits  of  the  usual 
operating  budget.  The  furnishing  of  the  Friends  Room,  to  which  fathers 
contributed,  is  the  first  such  project. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Pauli,  acting  head 
of  the  science  department,  and 
Miss  Mary  Gegerias,  head  of  the 
French  department. 


the  Friends  Room 


The  opening  exhibit  in  the  Room 
was  organized  by  Graham  P. 
Teller,  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment and  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Events  Committee. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DESK 


The  year  I960  may  well  go  down 
in  United  States  history  as  the  year 
of  the  compact  car.  Surely  the  shift 
from  worship  of  size  for  its  own  sake 
to  respect  for  superior  function  and 
design  signifies  a major  revolution  in 
the  thinking  of  the  public  and  of  the 
automotive  industry.  It  symbolizes 
what  we  have  always  felt  . . . that 
respect  for  bigness  and  surface  gloss 
was  indefensible  in  the  long  run,  and 
that  little  colleges  like  Pine  Manor 
were  important  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  size.  The  parallel  with  the 
situation  in  education  is  very  apparent. 

The  first  sound  educational  ideas 
were  imported  from  Europe,  as  were 
the  first  fine  small  cars  (the  Volks- 
wagens,  the  Porsches,  Borgward,  Mer- 
cedes, MG’s,  and  the  like).  Such  ideas 
were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  cul- 
ture, just  as  engineers  in  Detroit  have 
developed  American  compact  cars  to 
compete  with  the  European  models. 


The  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 
first  small  cars  was  that  they  were  more 
efficient  on  our  roads  than  were  our 
own  inflated  and  gaudy  machines. 
They  not  only  maneuvered  better  in 
traffic,  but  they  gave  more  miles  to  the 
gallon.  For  the  number  of  people  who 
wanted  a simple  answer  to  their  trans- 
portation problems  these  little  cars  did 
the  same  job  better  than  did  the  chro- 
mium plated  standard  machines. 

Here  again  we  have  a close  parallel 
with  American  colleges.  For  some 
people  the  little  places  like  Pine  Manor 
do  the  same  job  better  than  do  the 
great  and  growing  giants. 

To  be  sure,  most  people  buying  a 
little  foreign  model  wanted  it  as  a 
second  car.  That  is  true  with  us,  too. 
Most  of  our  students  want  a big  uni- 
versity or  college  after  Pine  Manor, 
but  they  feel  having  both  is  better  than 
experiencing  just  one. 

Just  as  we  have  become  a nation  of 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Junior  College  Council  was  held  at 
Pine  Manor.  Seen  here,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Eugene  Austin,  president  of  Colby 
Junior  College  and  this  year’s  president  of  the  Council:  President  Perry;  Dr. 
William  K.  Selden,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Commission  on  Ac- 
crediting: and  outgoing  Council  President  Marvin  K.  Peterson,  president  of 

New  Haven  College. 


two-car  families,  so  education  at  Pine 
Manor  has  become  for  many  students 
half  of  a two-part  program.  We  found 
in  a study  of  95%  of  the  members  of 
the  classes  of  1954  through  1958  that 
the  great  majority  of  recent  graduates 
have  studied  further  after  leaving  us 
. . . about  85%,  in  fact.  Colleges 
and  universities  got  the  greatest  share 
. . . nearly  two-thirds  of  all  who 
graduated  in  these  five  years.  (This 
situation  is  unique  among  junior  col- 
leges, of  course  — as  is  Pine  Manor.) 
Just  under  one-fifth,  moreover,  entered 
non-degree  programs  at  specialized  in- 
stitutions. The  balance,  about  one- 
sixth,  got  jobs  immediately  or  mar- 
ried and  started  to  set  up  house- 
keeping. 

So  we  believe  fully  in  the  great  con- 
tribution of  our  large  sister  institutions 
for  upperclass  study.  We  are  a nation 
of  two-car  families,  and  we  could  not 
get  along  as  well  with  either  one  of 
the  cars  eliminated.  Each  fills  its 
special  role,  and  each  is  much  needed. 

Pine  Manor  Has  Special  Role 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that  while 
a really  fine  small  car  gives  you  more 
miles  for  your  money,  it  costs  as  much, 
or  more,  to  buy.  That  is  true  of  small 
colleges,  too.  Their  tuitions  are  neces- 
sarily high.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why. 

Let  us  say  that  a janitor  can  take 
care  of  a library  that  is  used  by  four 
hundred  students  just  about  as  easily 
as  if  there  were  only  two  hundred 
coming  and  going.  He  gets  the  same 
salary  either  way.  But  four  hundred 
people  provide  twice  as  much  tuition 
income  as  do  two  hundred.  There  is 
simply  less  money  left  for  other  im- 
portant things  in  a small  college  after 
we  have  paid  the  janitors,  so  tuitions 
have  to  be  high.  Is  small-college  edu- 
cation worth  the  high  cost?  We  think 
it  is,  just  as  we  think  the  high  initial 
cost  of  small  cars  defensible. 

First  of  all,  you  get  more  miles  per 
gallon  in  a small  car,  or  in  educational 
terms,  more  real  understanding  for 
your  tuition  dollar.  Why?  Because 
faculty  are  available  to  students  in  a 
small  college  far  more  readily  than  in 
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a large  institution,  and  in  the  first  two 
years  this  is  a crucial  difference  for 
many  young  women.  Ideas  pass  from 
brain  to  brain,  and  the  less  distance 
they  must  travel  the  better.  Students 
not  only  know  everyone  on  the  campus 
here,  but  they  can  reach  anyone  they 
need  with  relative  ease.  There  are 
few  strangers  on  a small-college 
campus. 

Second,  you  get  beautifully  engi- 
neered essentials  in  a compact  car. 
Little  of  your  money  goes  for  super- 
fluous chromium  or  empty  space  beyond 
the  useable  areas.  A student  carries 
at  most  six  academic  courses  in  a se- 
mester. To  have  six  hundred  other 
courses  available  in  the  program  doesn't 
help  her  much  in  her  first  two  years. 
Each  has  an  exciting  label  and  mysteri- 
ous appeal.  They  may  merely  confuse 
her.  (Have  you  ever  turned  your  hus- 
band loose  in  a supermarket  and  seen 
what  he  brought  home?)  There  are 
fewer  than  sixty  courses  in  total  at  Pine 
Manor  now,  but  they  are,  like  the  fea- 
tures of  a fine  small  car,  the  essential 
ones. 

The  College  Will  Remain  Small 

Most  colleges  are  getting  bigger  year 
by  year.  Pine  Manor  means  to  remain 
small,  small  enough  so  that  everyone 
can  know  everyone  else.  This  fall 
.008%  of  American  college  students 
were  enrolled  here,  a tiny  portion  of 
the  young  people  in  higher  education 
in  this  nation. 

We  could  grow  much  larger  over 
the  next  decade  or  two,  yet  we  believe 
- and  think  that  you  alumnae  be- 
lieve — that  we  should  remain  in  the 
small  category.  This  we  cannot  do 
without  the  help  of  the  Alumnae  Fund 
and  similar  sources  of  income  beyond 
tuitions.  The  needs  of  excellence  are 
very  great,  and  tuitions  cannot  climb 
forever  just  because  there  are  increas- 
ing hordes  of  students  hoping  for 
admission. 

You  people  demonstrate  your  affec- 
tion for  this  college  in  varied  ways. 
One  of  the  loveliest  tributes  in  recent 
years  was  the  Christmas  tree  you  gave 
us.  It  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  just 
below  Westlea,  near  Le  Manoir.  Every 
passerby  on  Grove  Street  thanked  you 
for  it,  I know,  as  did  all  the  students 
who  wandered  by  on  their  myriad  trips 
to  class  and  Stack. 

Hamilton  College  and  Pine  Manor 
in  Joint  Concert 

The  Hamilton  College  Choir  will 
sing  in  Bardwell  Auditorium  with  our 
promising  Choral  Club  on  March  19, 


and  all  ol  you  are  most  cordially  in- 
vited to  come.  I think  you  will  be 
impressed  by  the  development  of  the 
Pine  Manor  organization  under  the 
excellent  leadership  of  Mrs.  Sleeper 
and  Mr.  Low;  the  visiting  choir  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  nation. 

Friends  Room  Opened  November  29 

The  Friends  Room  opened  on  No- 
vember 29  as  planned,  and  it  is  serv- 
ing the  college  well.  As  you  may  re- 
member, this  new  development  in  the 
Alumnae  Library  came  about  through 
the  generosity  of  a group  of  parents. 
It  provides  education  by  osmosis,  for  it 
serves  not  only  as  an  informal  reading 
room  but  also  as  a gallery  for  many 
stimulating  shows  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Teller.  Students  may  not  eat 
or  smoke  there,  but  they  may  take  their 
shoes  off  and  most  do.  Be  sure  to  see  it 
the  next  time  you  come;  you  will  like  it. 

The  new  music  building  wing  is 
nearing  completion  as  I write  this,  and 
probably  by  the  time  you  read  it,  it 
will  be  in  operation.  One  of  the  four 
new  studios  is  large  enough  for  choir 
rehearsals.  It  is  handsome,  thanks  to 


Judge  Edmund  R.  Dewing,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Dana  Hall  Schools  of  Wellesley,  has 
announced  the  election  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm G.  Kispert  to  serve  as  a member 
of  the  board 

Mr.  Kispert  is  administrative  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  where  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  various  adm  nistrative 
duties  of  the  Office  of  the  President, 
such  as  budget  management  and  the 
activities  of  the  offices  of  the  dean  of 
students,  student  aid,  the  registrar, 
personnel  relations,  and  the  medical 
department. 

Mr.  Kispert  was  born  in  Fall  River 
in  1923.  He  received  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Aeronautical 
Engineering  in  1944  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Aeronautical  Engineering 
in  1946  from  M.I.T. 

During  World  War  II  Mr.  Kispert’s 
active  duty  in  the  Navy  included  serv- 
ice as  an  aviation  engineering  officer 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

In  1946  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  then  presi- 
dent of  M.I.T.  In  1952  he  became 
executive  assistant  to  President  J.  R. 
Killian,  Jr.;  in  1956,  assistant  chan- 
cellor; and  in  1957,  administrative 
vice-chancellor. 


the  excellent  design  of  the  architect, 
Marilyn  Frazer. 

This  has  been  the  most  successful 
fall  of  recent  years,  in  my  estimation. 
Not  only  have  we  escaped  the  usual 
epidemics  of  minor  illnesses  that  nor- 
mally plague  colleges  each  fall,  but  we 
have  an  especially  interesting  and  able 
group  of  students.  Just  half  as  many 
were  on  probation  for  academic  diffi- 
culty at  mid-term  this  year  as  in  1959. 
Mr.  Bridges  reports  that  applications 
for  admission  from  qualified  students 
are  exceeding  all  predictions,  which 
means  another  fine  class  next  fall.  The 
fiftieth  year  should  be  a particularly 
successful  one. 

Mrs.  Ferry  and  I shall  soon  be  off 
on  two  trips  to  the  immediate  South 
and  the  Middle  West,  and  we  hope  to 
see  many  of  you.  Hectic  as  the  sched- 
ules of  such  junkets  necessarily  must 
be,  they  are  a delight  to  us  both. 

Come  back  to  see  us  when  you  can, 
and  don’t  fail  to  write  to  me  or  to  the 
admissions  office  if  you  or  your  chil- 
dren have  educational  problems  on 
which  we  can  perhaps  be  of  help. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry,  |r. 


Mr.  Malcolm  C . Kispert 


Mr.  Kispert  is  a member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences, 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  and  the  St.  Botolph  Club 
of  Boston.  He  is  a trustee  of  the 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 
and  is  vice-president  and  a director  of 
the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Janice  Mc- 
Creery  of  Fall  River  in  1944,  and  they 
have  four  children.  Their  home  is  in 
Dover. 


Malcolm  G.  Kispert  Elected  Trustee 
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Before  coming  to  Pine  Manor  this  fall  to  act  as  head  of  the  department  of 
biology  while  Mrs.  Crauford  is  on  sabbatical.  Dr.  Pauli,  with  Mrs.  Pauli,  spent 
a year  in  Liberia  for  UNESCO. 

Because  of  growing  native  unrest  in  the  Dark  Continent,  the  BULLETIN  asked 
Dr.  Pauli  to  draw  on  his  experiences  to  give  us  a fresh  view  of  Liberia,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  African  countries. 

From  1932  to  1956  Dr.  Pauli  was  on  the  faculty  of  Bradford  junior  College. 
Mrs.  Pauli,  also  a biologist,  is  this  year  a part-time  instructor  at  Pine  Manor. 


MISSION  TO  LIBERIA 

By  Dr.  Wolfgang  F.  Pauli 


Dr.  Pauli  and  friend. 


<<VVT  e’ll  shout  the  freedom  of 
▼▼  a race  benighted  . . (Li- 
berian National  Anthem).  Wonderful 
excitement!  My  appointment  by 
UNESCO  as  "Expert  in  Biology”  to 
the  University  of  Liberia  had  been  con- 
firmed. We  were  to  visit  the  First 
Black  Republic,  founded  over  a hun- 
dred years  ago  by  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society  for  the  purpose  of 
resettling  freed  American  slaves  on 
their  own  continent. 

We  were  headed  for  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent — the  land  of  the  great  Equa- 
torial Rain  Forests,  the  home  of  the 
elephant  and  the  chimpanzee  — and 
the  African  native!  Only  later  did  we 
learn  that  the  first  three  were  largely 
eliminated  by  the  last.  It  was  a vague 
sense  of  mission  and  a desire  for  ad- 
venture that  had  led  to  my  application. 
And  now,  aboard  the  great  Air  France 
clipper,  via  Paris  for  briefing,  we  flew 
over  the  Sahara  and  Dakar  to  Mon- 
rovia. 

No  space  here  for  details  of  first  im- 
pressions, indelible  and  unique  though 
such  "firsts”  always  are.  How  stirring 
were  the  sounds  of  the  distant  "drums 
of  Africa”  on  our  first  night!  And 
how  often  later  did  we  try  to  drown 
them  out  with  blankets  over  our  heads 
while  we  sweltered  in  the  tropical 
night,  and  the  drums  dinned  on  night 
after  night ! 

MONROVIA  — Where  Modernity 
Meets  the  Primitive 

Liberia  boasts  only  one  real  city, 
its  capital,  Monrovia.  It  is  a fascinat- 
ing conglomerate  of  the  modern  and 
the  most  primitive  of  Africa.  Though 
boasting  a twenty-million-dollar  free- 
port,  electric  lighting,  paved  streets, 
telephones  that  sometimes  work,  and 
even  a four  story'  "skyscraper"  com- 
plete with  elevator,  Monrovia  still  re- 
tains the  character  of  a frontier  city. 
The  modern  touches  are  but  a very 
thin  veneer,  grafted  upon  a stone-age 
bush  culture  by  the  contributions  and 


efforts  of  non-Liberian  enterprise.  In 
the  shadows  of  modern  European 
buildings  stand  palm-thatched  huts  of 
native  settlements  and  corrugated  iron 
shacks  of  native  barbershops,  beauty 
parlors,  and  native  hole-in-the-wall 
stores.  Walking  the  streets  are  dusky 
citizens  resplendent  in  late  model  mail 
order  suits,  and  for  gala  events  even 
with  white  ties  and  tails,  complete 
with  tall  silk  hats.  Mingling  with 
these  are  Liberians  straight  out  of  the 
bush,  fascinatingly  robed  only  in  beads 
and  grasses.  The  transitional  masses 
are  drably  clothed  in  faded  dungarees 
and  tattered  T-shirts.  Here  and  there, 
colorful  Fantis  of  the  former  Gold 
Coast,  now  Ghana,  stride  grandly,  with 
enormous  dignity,  in  colorful  "native” 
togas  made  in  Manchester  especially 
for  the  trade.  Plowing  through  all 
with  great  honking  are  Volkswagens, 
English  Consuls,  and  Jeeps  of  the 
white  "experts,”  and  an  occasional 
Cadillac  of  a Liberian  politician. 

LANGUAGE  — Where  English  Is 
Not  To  Be  Recognized 

English  is  the  official  language  of 
this  nominal  democracy  of  Liberia  - — 
but  such  English  you  have  never  heard  ! 
We  recall  with  some  nostalgia  a so- 
norous lecture  overheard  at  the  uni- 
versity. Full  five  minutes  we  listened, 
debating  as  to  what  native  tongue  this 
might  be;  it  w'as  Shakespeare  being  re- 
cited in  Liberian  English ! Our  cook 
enters  the  room : "Massa,  ahwahbafee!" 
This  proves  to  be:  "Master,  I want  to 
buy  fish!”  "Smallboy”  (he  may  be  a 
strapping  six-foot  father)  reports: 
"Wah-wah  fini !”,  which  translates  to; 
I am  through  whitewashing.  A day 
after  our  arrival,  a Liberian  workman 
at  the  splendidly  planned  and  miser- 
ably executed,  Firestone-financed  new 
Science  Building,  engages  me  in  long 
conversation.  It  appears  to  be  English, 
but  I am  not  sure.  Embarrassed,  I tell 
him  that  I cannot  understand,  and  that 
I have  not  been  in  Liberia  very  long. 


His  face  puckers  in  sympathy.  "Ahe!” 
he  says,  "You  no  spee  Engli  so  goo!" 
I agree,  for  it  is  indeed  I who  do  not 
master  Liberian  English. 

AttitlJDES  — Too  Near  the  "Bush” 

To  one  familiar  with  our  own  South, 
a visit  to  Liberia  is  an  enlightening  ex- 
perience, for  Liberia  is  literally  a car- 
bon copy  of  the  States:  constitution 
based  upon  ours  — though  loosely  ap- 
plied; flag  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  ours  at  slight  distance;  currency 
our  own  dreadfully  mangled  bills  and 
coins;  language  "English.” 

But  — only  Africans  may  become 
citizens,  own  property,  and  vote;  and 
in  a legal  dispute,  the  African’s  word 
is  always  the  last  word.  Everywhere 
one  senses  a smoldering  animosity  of 
black  against  white. 

True,  we  are  in  Liberia  because  the 
Liberians  asked  us  to  come.  And  they 
invited  us  because  they  need  our 
special  training  and  knowledge.  But  it 
is  this  need  that  they  resent,  and  the 
resentment  automatically  carries  over 
to  our  own  persons.  They  will  come 
to  our  homes  if  invited.  There  is  much 
laughter  and  good  fellowship,  — but 
we  rarely  see  the  inside  of  a Liberian’s 
home. 

Native  crafts  and  arts,  of  so  much 
interest  to  us,  are  spurned  by  the  edu- 
cated Liberian,  and  especially  by  those 
"blue-bloods"  the  Americo-Liberians. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of 
the  "bush"  which  is  still  so  embarrass- 
ingly near.  Their  need  for  us  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years  more,  but  should 
the  need  cease,  our  welcome  will 
cease  with  it. 

PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION  — 
Cultural  Background  and  Ability  To 
Reason  Are  Lacking 

The  UNESCO  task  carried  two  obli- 
gations: to  teach  the  university  stu- 
dents biological  sciences,  and  to  train 
"counterpart"  personnel.  I claim  no 
great  success  on  either  score. 
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Our  first  days  at  the  university  were 
chaos.  Classrooms  in  the  new  science 
building  were  uncompleted  and  sched- 
ules were  in  utter  confusion.  It  fell  to 
me  to  plan  and  supervise  plumbing, 
wiring,  furniture  designing,  construct- 
ing, and  installing. 

When  I arrived,  concrete  floors  were 
being  poured  in  the  laboratories,  but 
no  one  had  thought  to  lay  pipes  or 
conduits.  Despite  presidential  backing, 
it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  pouring 
of  the  floors.  If  the  plumber  had 
wanted  pipes  in  the  floors,  why  had  he 
not  laid  them  long  ago!  Serves  him 
right  if  he  has  to  chisel  out  the  floor 
later  to  install  his  old  pipes.  And  this 
is  exactly  what  he  had  to  do ! Labor  in 
Liberia  is  cheap,  and  wasted  time 
means  less  than  nothing. 

Finally  classes  began  and  I found 
myself  facing  scores  of  shining  black 
faces.  Though  startling  at  first,  and  at 
times  disconcerting,  the  color  gradu- 
ally faded  and  soon  I saw  no  color  at 
all. 

I was  eager  to  impart  knowledge  to 
these  underprivileged.  Here  I would 
find  an  intense  hunger  to  learn,  eager 
brains  to  sponge  up  knowledge  — so 
I thought.  But  my  words  bounced 
back  on  me;  jokes  fell  flat,  analogies 
proved  meaningless.  It  took  me  many 
months  to  grasp  at  what  level  I could 
teach,  and  only  later  did  I learn  that 
achievement  tests  showed  freshmen  to 
have  an  educational  level  just  below 
the  seventh  grade. 

My  students  and  I were  furthermore 
separated  by  a thousand  years  and  five 
thousand  miles.  Besides,  all  of  them 
wanted  to  be  lawyers,  so  they  could  be 
politicians,  so  they  could  "make"  a lot 
of  money.  The  enormously  significant 
role  of  cultural  background  in  prepar- 
ing young  minds  for  our  kind  of  edu- 
cation now  dawned  on  me. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  they  were 
unintelligent,  but  simply  that  their  in- 
telligence was  of  a different  sort.  No 
doubt  they  "knew"  things  of  their  own 
jungle  environment  — most  of  my 
students  were  born  in  the  "bush”  - — 
but  they  failed  to  respond  to  ideas 
from  my  world  of  experience.  After 
a long  analogy  in  which  I had  referred 
to  a piano,  one  freshman  responded 
with  "Professor,  what’s  a piano?” 
Stupid  on  my  part?  Perhaps,  but  pic- 
ture a class  of  students,  dressed  as  we 
are,  sitting  in  a modern  classroom  with 
fluorescent  lights  and  stocked  with 
fine  new  scientific  instruments  — and 
I may  be  pardoned.  Besides,  there  was 
a piano  in  the  auditorium. 


Someone  once  said  that  learning  is 
the  dictionary,  but  sense  is  the  gram- 
mar of  science.  My  students  were  pro- 
ficient enough  in  using  the  "diction- 
ary” — they  could  memorize  facts. 
But  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring the  "grammar”  of  science  - 
they  just  could  not  reason.  I failed 
in  most  cases  to  convey  to  them  even 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "reasoning.” 
Their  background  simply  had  not  pre- 
pared them  to  accept  what  I was  sup- 
posed to  offer.  You  can  not  transplant 
a waterlily  to  a rockgarden,  or  a cactus 
into  the  garden  pool. 

Without  a fundamental  change  in 
background,  beginning  with  earliest 
childhood,  all  our  attempts  to  graft  our 
kind  of  university  training  on  to  a cul- 
tural vacuum  must  end  in  failure.  At 
this  level,  only  the  "training”  part  of 
education  appears  possible.  UNESCO 
however  supports  university  training 
for  the  avowed  reason  that  a university 
"does  things”  for  the  egos  of  the 
"underprivileged”  that  no  system  of 
good  elementary  schools  could  equal. 
At  the  same  time,  it  knows  very  well 
that  only  through  a solid  building  of 
such  elementary  schools,  staffed  with 
well  trained  teachers,  can  the  gap  of 
millenia  be  bridged.  In  the  meantime, 
great  quantities  of  money  are  poured 
into  the  support  of  institutions  that 
can  achieve  nothing  of  real  value. 

HEALTH- — Students  Work  Under 
Real  Handicaps 

Difficulties  in  imparting  an  educa- 
tion are  compounded  by  the  distress- 
ingly low  economic  standards  of  the 
country.  In  a country  where  the  aver- 
age worker  earns  $10  or  $15  a month, 
imported  "experts”  earn  a hundred 
times  this  sum,  and  eggs  sell  for  $1.10 


a dozen  while  manufactured  articles 
cost  50%  more  than  in  the  States,  few 
students  have  the  economic  backing 
they  desperately  need.  Physiologically 
tough  as  a result  of  natural  selection 
in  a country  where  infant  mortality 
still  nudges  80%,  the  students  are  just 
tough  enough  to  survive  where  we 
would  succumb. 

They  are  rarely  healthy.  Suffering 
from  chronic  malaria,  hepatitis,  amebic 
dysentery,  and  scores  of  other  diseases, 
their  debility  is  aggravated  by  inade- 
quate food  and  sketchy  housing.  One 
meal  a day,  consisting  mainly  of  rice, 
palm  oil,  and  pounded  cassava  leaves, 
is  the  rule.  Picture  a student  weakened 
by  illness,  walking  an  hour  to  college 
on  an  empty  stomach  from  cramped 
and  dirty  quarters  without  privacy,  un- 
able to  buy  expensive  books,  and  with 
woefully  inadequate  educational  and 
cultural  background  — what  chance 
does  he  have  of  achieving  an  educa- 
tion ? 

The  problem  is  most  formidable, 
but  not  insoluble.  The  deficiencies 
shout  their  own  remedies:  first  ele- 
mentary schools  with  proper  facilities 
taught  by  adequately  trained  teachers, 
government  sponsored  college  dormi- 
tories, simple  balanced  meals  at  cost, 
free  textbooks,  and  compulsory  free 
medical  checkups  and  treatment. 
(Many  students  still  patronize  their 
own  medicine  men.)  These  remedies 
are  not  glamorous,  and  many  genera- 
tions will  pass  before  real  progress  is 
made. 

Liberia  is  at  once  fascinating  and 
colorful  and  enormously  depressing. 
It  will  no  doubt  one  day  cease  to  be 
the  self-proclaimed  "benighted  race,” 
but  it  must  choose  another  path  than 
the  one  it  is  now  pursuing. 


Chief  Dolokenpai,  paramount  chief,  and  four  of  his  hundred  wives. 
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"A  Medieval  Art  in  a Modern  A ge,”  a lec- 
ture  by  Dr.  Henry  Lee  Willet,  head  of  the 
Willet  Stained  Glass  Studios  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  illustrated  by  colored  slides  of 
traditional  and  modern  stained  glass  tech- 
niques. Dr.  Willet  also  showed  a color 
Polish  film  featuring  the  work  of  the  Do- 
brzanski  Stained  Glass  Studio  of  Krakow.  At 
right  is  an  eight-foot  stained  glass  panel  in 
the  ” cement  technique,”  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion from  the  Willet  Studios  on  display  at 
the  Alumnae  Library  for  several  weeks  prior 
to  the  lecture.  Below,  Dr.  Willet  explains  to 
freshmen  Jud)  Brigham  and  Lynn  Wildman 
a panel  executed  by  his  daughter,  Ann  Willet 
Kellogg,  ’53.  This  medallion,  entitled 
"Prayer,”  is  illustrated  on  the  cover  of 
Progressive  Architecture,  October  1936. 


CAMPUS  BRIEFS 


The  Choral  Club  presented  a Christmas  concert  as  the 
opening  event  in  the  third  annual  Mothers'  Day.  It 
was  conducted  by  Edward  Low,  music  instructor  and 
choir  director.  Daniel  Pinkham,  official  harpsichordist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  played  a Concer- 
tino in  C Major  by  Haydn.  Selections  by  the  chorus 
included  works  by  Monteverdi.  Praetorius,  J.  S.  Bach. 

Byrd,  Ulysses  Kay,  and  foaquin  Nin. 


David  McCord,  pot/  and  essayist,  read  selections 
from  his  poetry  as  part  of  the  annual  Book,  Fair 
at  Pine  Manor.  Mr.  McCord  has  published 
some  twenty  books,  the  most  recent  of  which 
are  " Odds  without  Ends"  and  ” Selected  Poems.' 
For  many  years  editor  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin,  he  is  also  executive  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Fund  Council.  He  is  seen  here  with 
senior  Betsy  Ashburner. 


Left  to  right.  Louise  Latzer,  ’61,  Miss 
Dorothy  Stickney,  Nancy  Scott,  '61, 
and  Elaine  Gamble,  ’60.  Miss  Stickney 
appeared  in  the  Bardwell  Series  in  a 
pre-Broadway  performance  of  "A 
Lovely  Light,’’  her  one-woman  drama- 
tization of  the  life  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay. 


Stephen  Vincent  Benet’s  " A Child  Is 
Born,”  a modern  drama  of  the  Nativi- 
ty, was  the  1959  Christmas  dramatic 
arts  production,  directed  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Brodeur  Lee,  head  of  the 
speech  department. 
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Nora  S.  Unwin,  author,  illustrator,  and  en- 
graver, discussed  her  work  at  the  Pine  Manor 
Book  Fair.  Miss  Unwin  has  permanent  collec- 
tions of  her  work  hung  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Boston  and 
New  York  Public  Libraries.  She  is  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters.  Etchers,  and  En- 
gravers, and  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Art.  She  is  seen  here  with  Maxine  Mac- 
Donald, ’61. 


WHAT  THEY’RE  DOING 


1921 

Secretary:  Mrs.  S.  Everett  Hunkin 
(Helen  Boiler),  2560  North  Moreland 
Blvd.,  Cleveland  20. 

1922 

Secretary:  MRS.  LLOYD  E.  SWEET  (E. 
Lillian  Johnson),  P.  O.  Box  383,  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y. 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Secretary:  MRS.  RICHARD  T.  MCCANN 
(Virginia  Peterson),  302  Douglas  Rd., 
Chappaqua,  N.Y. 

1927 

Needed:  A class  secretary.  This  is  be- 
cause Helen  Walsh  Pennock  has  moved  to 
Honolulu,  where  her  husband  is  starting 
a rubber  manufacturing  business.  She  says, 
Going  to  Honolulu  to  live  is  going  home' 
for  me  as  1 lived  there  until  twelve  years 
ago.  1 am  thrilled  ....  I am  terribly 
sorry  to  have  to  bow  out  as  class  secretary. 
I am  just  too  isolated  to  do  a good  job. 
And  it  looks  as  though  I am  about  to  be 
even  more  isolated.” 

1928 

1929 

1930 
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Secretary:  Mrs.  John  B.  Dunning 
(Dorothy  Martin),  Ann  Lane,  Rye,  N.Y. 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Secretary:  Mrs.  George  A.  Mellor 
( Marjorie  T.  McLeod ) , 503  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

1937 

Secretary:  MRS.  JOHN  W.  BEACH  (Mar- 
ion R.  Leavitt),  McLain  St.,  Mount  Kisco, 
N.Y. 

Hilly  Thaxter  Gignoux  and  Eddie  have 
moved  into  their  new  home.  The  address 
is  Cumberland  Foreside,  Maine. 

Contrary  to  all  reports  and  rumors  you 
may  have  heard,  I am  happy  to  report  that 
the  Basses  are  not  going  to  Germany  to 
take  up  residence  again  this  spring.  They 
are  remaining  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
their  address  is  5109  Westpath  Court. 

Spiffy  Sperzell  Mackall,  who  is  living 
in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  went  back  to  Minne- 
apolis with  her  husband  and  young  son 


lor  a week  s visit  at  Christmas  time.  There 
she  saw  Betty  Nutting  Kemper,  Nancy 
Kirkpatrick  Cash,  and  Tudie  Holmberg 
Stevens. 

John  and  I went  adventuring  in  the 
Caribbean  during  November  and  had  a 
simply  marvelous  time.  We  were  particu- 
larly impressed  with  Barbados,  where  we 
stayed  at  the  Coral  Reef  Club  in  St.  James. 
We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  taken 
through  a beautiful  home  where  part  of 
the  movie  "Island  in  the  Sun”  was  filmed, 
and  we  met  some  delightful  people,  Eng- 
lish and  American.  We  also  were  royally 
entertained  in  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas 
and  have  a very  special  glow  in  our  hearts 
whenever  anyone  mentions  this  enchanted 
part  of  the  world.  John  is  still  trying  to 
think  up  some  way  he  could  earn  a living 
down  there,  but  I'm  sure  that  in  that 
relaxed  and  lazy  mode  of  existence  I'd 
never  make  my  Pine  Manor  BULLETIN 
deadlines! 

Let's  hear  all  the  news  you  gals  have  to 
report. 


1938 

Fine  news  about  our  classmate  Pauline 
Tompkins,  the  recently  appointed  General 
Director  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

1939 

Secretary:  MRS.  J.  LAWRENCE  KELLY 
(Laurie  Rice),  48  Radcliffe  Rd.,  Wellesley 
81,  Mass. 

Jane  French  McCall  has  a new  address 
in  Pittsburgh,  at  316  Halket  St.  Her  hus- 
band, Milton,  is  the  new  Medical  Director 
of  Magee  Hospital,  as  well  as  Prof,  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pittsburgh  Medical  School. 

1940 

Secretary:  MRS.  WILLIAM  J.  COLIHAN, 
JR.  (Matilda  Alston),  Otter  Rock  Dr., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  mailbox  was  busy  during  December. 
Christmas  cards  are  such  fun!  Hat  Valk 
Cox  sent  a note  with  hers.  Her  husband 
will  soon  become  Rector  of  The  Ascension 
Church  in  Amherst,  Virginia,  which  is 
two  miles  from  Sweet  Briar.  They  don't 
like  to  leave  Ashland,  but  they  are  delighted 
to  be  in  a college  atmosphere  again. 

Hettie  Joe  Paul  Quick  enclosed  a snowy 
picture  of  the  Quick's  new  ranch  type 
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home.  A note  and  cute  picture  of  Millie 
Martin  Buster's  children  came  via  the  mails. 
Millie  was  in  Wellesley  last  spring  and  said 
it  was  lovely.  Her  daughter,  Kate,  loved 
Pine  Manor.  Bibi  Rudd  Thompson’s  card 
had  a handsome  picture  of  her  daughter 
in  it. 

Ginna  Zadoc  Brown’s  card  was  lovely. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  received  one  of  these 
with  a color  picture  of  all  seven  Browns 
will  know  what  I mean.  Wish  I had  the 
right  word  to  describe  it.  You're  just  glad 
it's  Christmas  again. 

I'm  sure  you  remember  Ann  Starhuck 
Gelser,  '41.  She  sent  a color  picture  of  her 
family,  too.  I know  that  it  is  the  only  time 
all  five  of  them  have  sat  still  before  or 
since! 

Cards  came  from  Bobbie  Ham  Arnold, 
Breeze  Sebring  Herrick,  Sue  Walmsley 
Saunders,  and,  of  course,  from  the  Ferrys 
of  Pine  Manor.  The  PMJC  Christmas  card 
with  picture  of  the  Christmas  play  looked 
terribly  professional. 

Saw  Dodie  Sanderson  Beilby  over  the 
holidays.  She  and  Bill  are  now  settled  at 
180  Nassau  Blvd.,  Garden  City,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
Dode  is  busy  bowling,  letting  hems  up  and 
down  for  her  three  girls,  Linda,  Sarah,  and 
Pam,  and  trying  to  stay  as  far  away  from 
the  kitchen  as  possible. 

My  New  Year's  resolution  is  to  pass  this 
job  on  to  someone  who  did  much  better 
in  Miss  Alexander’s  class  than  I did! 

1941 

Secretary:  MRS.  Henry  B.  Pennell,  III 
(Marion  H.  Lowry),  The  Taft  School, 
Watertown,  Conn. 

More  news  than  I've  had  in  years! 
Fergie  Ferguson  Ferry  wrote  with  minute 
typing  on  legal  size  paper  and  I couldn't 
possibly  do  her  letter  justice  in  the  space 
allowed  here.  Anyway,  she  has  2-year-old 
twins,  Pat  and  David.  Then  there  is  Roger, 
who  is  nine.  Mother  is  very  busy,  and  so 
is  father.  Their  home  is  in  Denver,  but 
Fergie  does  see  Pine  Manorites  in  Seattle 
when  she  visits  there  — among  them  Mary 
Lou  Minor  MacMillen  and  Mary  Lou  Earl- 
ing  Ellis. 

To  quote  from  this  masterpiece:  "Went 
to  the  P.  M.  tea  honoring  President  Ferry 
in  Denver  last  spring,  and  I was  amazed 
to  find  that  Helene  Bosu  orth  Shepard,  '38, 
and  Jill  Whittaker  Barkley,  '54,  are  both 
Pine  Manorites.  Patsy  O'Rourke  Monaghan 
also  lives  here.  And,  Babs  Humphrey 
Lyday  lives  but  three  blocks  away.” 

Kitty  Connell  Winship,  husband,  John, 
and  Tim  and  Katie  live  now  in  Woodland, 
Maine,  where  John  is  an  engineer  wdth  a 
paper  mill.  The  children  are  15  and  11. 

A very  attractive  announcement  came 
to  me  from  Milwaukee  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Ogden  (Bettie  Harnischfeger)  telling 
of  the  arrival  of  Christopher  Ogden  on 
December  10.  This  makes  three  boys. 

Nancy  Hegeman  Stephens  is  still  living 
on  the  east  coast,  of  course,  so  she  can  get 
to  the  Vineyard  summers  — and  winters, 
too:  they  spent  Christmas  week  there!  She 
sees  Ducky  Fass  Clark  occasionally.  I guess 
their  seventh-grade  sons  were  on  the  same 
football  team  last  fall. 

Do  let  me  hear  from  the  rest  of  you. 
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Children  of  Deweenta  Gray  Bones,  ’49  (left  to  right):  Judy,  Jim,  Steve,  Cathy, 
John  (four  months),  and  Walter. 


1942 

1943 

Secretary:  MRS.  LOUIS  B.  PlF.PER  (Carol 
Hackett),  Box  32,  Ruxton,  P.O.,  Md. 

A third  girl  was  born  in  November  to 
Sibyl  Dougherty  Waterman.  Her  name  is 
Glenna. 

1944 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Barton  P.  Smith  (Jane 
Campbell),  565  Gay  St.,  Westwood,  Mass. 

Barbara  Stanley  Mugaseth  reports  the 
birth  of  a son,  Jal  Jonathan,  last  spring. 

1945 

Secretary:  MRS.  Samuel  T.  ARNOLD, 
JR.  (Barbara  G.  Babcock),  280  Slater  Ave., 
Providence,  R.l. 

1946 

Secretary:  MRS.  EDWARD  L.  IVES,  JR. 
(Marilla  Halsted ) , Norfolk  Rd.,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

1947 

New  addresses:  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Crowley, 
Jr.  (Elizabeth  Coe),  158  Ridgewood  Rd., 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Fred  M.  McCahey  (Norine  Mur- 
phy), 472  Elder  Lane,  Winnetka,  111. 

1948 

Secretary:  MRS.  DONALD  M.  CODDING- 
TON  (Virginia  Bown),  43  Intervale  Rd., 
Needham,  Mass. 

Another  year  has  gone  by  and  I want  to 
thank  all  of  you  who  contributed  news 
throughout  1959  and  made  this  column 
interesting  for  ’48ers. 

So  many  of  you  wrote  how  you  enjoy 
reading  the  news  but  how  thankless  a job 
it  must  be.  As  long  as  you  continue  to  en- 


joy it,  is  w'ill  continue  to  be  fun  for  me 
to  compile  it  for  you. 

Joan  Perry  Morse  has  another  son,  fourth 
child,  David  Carter,  born  October  11.  As 
Joan  writes,  "We  are  lucky  to  have  two 
girls  and  two  boys.  We  are  moving  again. 
It  is  the  9th  move  in  8 years.  It  s back  to 
Birmingham,  Mich,  as  soon  as  our  home  is 
complete.  [But  her  Christmas  card  new' 
address  reads:  2841  Oakwood  St.,  Grand 
Rapids  6.] 

"It  is  a real  promotion  for  Doug.  He 
wdll  be  at  home  every  night,  which  w'ill 
be  quite  different  from  his  being  home 
just  three  weeks  since  last  Christmas." 

Sally  Fisher  Meyer  writes  about  their 
new'  home,  "It  is  truly  complete  with 
swimming  pool,  and  Lynn,  age  6V^»  has 
learned  to  swim  like  a fish.  She’s  even 
mastered  diving.  John,  age  \Vi,  manages 
to  get  into  everything,  but  w'e  keep  all  the 
doors  to  the  pool  locked.  Saw'  Sally  Sears 
Moody  and  her  husband  w'hen  they  came 
to  Sarasota  last  wdnter.  We  had  a grand 
time.  Sally  and  I reminisced  about  P.  M., 
naturally.”  Sally's  address:  750  Freeling 
Drive,  Sarasota. 

Addy  Beatty  wrote  that  she  lunched 
with  Mary  Lou  Beattie  Jacobs  and  that  she 
looks  wonderful  — but  no  new's  of  yourself, 
Addy!  However,  Mary  Lou  whites  that 
Addy  is  a V.I.P.  as  assistant  to  the  V.P.  of 
a Hebrew-Christian  society  and  is  raising 
money  for  them.  Sounds  very  important. 
Congratulations! 

Eleanor  Parsons  has  moved  to  another 
house  on  Hanchett  Ave.  in  San  Jose  num- 
ber 1528.  "We  have  a lovely  new  house, 
much  larger,  with  Adam  fan  windows 
across  the  living  and  dining  rooms,  a green- 
house, even  an  aviary  and  a pond.  The 
former  owmer  was  a builder  and  while  it 
w'as  part  of  an  old  estate  and  therefore 
vacant  for  a long  time,  it  was  finally 
settled." 

Carol  Lou  Stouell  Burnett  sent  me  a 
lovely  Christmas  card  and  said  she  had 
little  news  for  me  as  there  are  the  same 
number  of  children,  same  house,  same  hus- 
band, etc.!!  "But  more  meetings,  league 


work,  clubs,  and  Browmies,  and  whatever  it 
is  that  makes  the  year  go  so  quickly."  We 
all  know  w'hat  you  mean! 

Kathy  Shay  Daniels  sent  an  adorable 
picture  of  her  two  children,  Julie  and 
Barbie.  "We  had  our  second  little  pixie 
last  April,  and  had  some  ups  and  downs 
health-wise,  but  as  you  can  see,  all  is  well 
now'.  Julie  is  2 Vi  and  a live  one.  Need- 
less to  say  our  lives  are  wrapped  around 
them.  Art  and  1 are  in  a bowling  league 
and  we  play  bridge  like  we  bowl.  (Not 
very  lucky! ) ” 

Saskia  Stahl  Kessler  always  keeps  me  in 
touch.  Her  new'  address  is  137  Keew'atin 
St.,  Oshawa,  Ontario,  Canada.  "We  moved 
to  Oshawa  in  January  1959.  Rented  a 
house  for  six  months  then  bought  one  and 
moved  in  the  end  of  July.  We  finished  the 
basement  and  seem  to  have  enough  space 
now'  . . . Dee  is  almost  11,  Wendy  started 
kindergarten,  and  Charlie  just  messes  every- 
thing up  and  gets  into  everything.  John 
has  a travel  agency  here.  Busy  and  loves 
the  w'ork." 

Heard  from  Phyllis  Chait  Rogal  over  the 
holidays,  as  she  w'as  visiting  Bruce's  parents 
in  Brookline.  She  and  Bruce  took  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Cherbourg  last  October, 
stayed  in  Paris  two  days,  and  then  flew'  to 
Tel  Aviv  and  traveled  through  Israel  for 
three  weeks.  I w'ish  you  could  hear  all 
that  Phyl  told  me  of  the  progress  in  Israel, 
the  changing  of  wastelands  into  productive 
soil,  etc.  They  had  a W'onderful  trip  and 
are  now'  in  the  process  of  building  a very 
contemporary  house  outside  Harrisburg. 
Do  hope  I can  see  it  when  it  is  completed. 
It  sounds  fascinating. 

The  only  unpleasant  news  of  late  was 
Ginny  Wilson  Dodge’s  serious  operation 
early  in  the  fall.  Ginny  wrote  in  October, 
"I  was  at  the  Medical  Center  in  New'  York 
for  about  ten  days,  but  have  been  home 
in  bed  for  ten  weeks.  1 have  had  pericar- 
ditis ....  I keep  having  slight  relapses  of 
pain  and  fever  and  am  told  that  this  can 
go  on  for  six  months  to  a year.  I must  say 
it  has  been  — , but  what  can  you  do. 

"Sky  is  going  to  be  reservation  manager 
at  the  Breakers  Hotel  in  Palm  Beach.  1 
hope  to  join  Sky  in  Florida  for  the  holi- 
days.” Her  Christmas  card  reads,  "I  am 
out  of  bed  but  still  not  feeling  like  myself. 
It  seems  endless  and  can  t tell  you  how 
hard  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  do  everything." 

We  are  all  sending  good  wishes  to  you, 
Ginny,  and  everyone  who  has  heard  of 
your  siege  has  written  me  how  sorry  they 
are.  1 presume  you  will  receive  notes  from 


President  and  Mrs.  Ferry 
To  Visit  Alumnae 

PRESIDENT  and  Mrs.  Ferry  are 
planning  to  meet  w'ith  alumnae 
in  various  cities  during  their  west- 
ern trip  in  April.  The  exact  times 
and  places  will  soon  be  set,  and 
alumnae  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stops 
will  be  notified. 

The  schedule  includes  — 

Tulsa  April  21 

Oklahoma  City  April  22 

Kansas  City  April  23 

Omaha  April  25 

Detroit  April  27 


February  i960 
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Children  of  Clara  Judge  Jones,  ’52  (left  to  right):  Bobby.  Clara  Ann,  and  Billy. 


your  friends  of  P.M.J.C.  when  they  know 
all  this.  You  have  so  many. 

Judy  Marshall  Jones  had  a first  baby  in 
January  — a boy. 

1 saw  Flornie  Troxel  Whitney  last  fall 
while  w'orking  on  the  special  New  England 
scholarship  project  for  the  Alumnae  Assn. 
She  looks  wonderful,  has  a darling  house 
in  Concord,  and  they  have  enclosed  a 
former  porch,  which  is  now  a very  attrac- 
tive dining  room-family  room. 

Agnes  Shober  is  now'  Mrs.  Milo  A. 
Kamstra  of  Ceylon,  where  her  husband  is 
in  charge  of  CARE. 

A very  happy  New  Year  to  all  of  you. 
Ginger. 

1949 

1950 

Secretary:  MRS.  George  H.  Bodeen 
(Nancy  Lindberg),  447  Highcrest  Dr., 
Wilmette,  111. 

Ahbee  Staab  Robinson  and  her  husband, 
Phil,  are  going  to  Europe  this  spring.  They 
may  be  in  New  York  at  reunion  time  and 
if  so  will  try  to  make  it. 

1 had  a darling  Christmas  card  from 
Nonnie  Edgelow  Ghoreyeb  telling  of  her 
two  children;  wonderful  husband  (her  very 
intelligent  children  take  after  him);  and 
her  menagerie  of  animals. 

Florence  Walker  Dannenberg  has  three 
daughters,  and  a baby  boy  born  last  spring. 
They  are  working  with  plans  to  enlarge 
their  house.  I can  see  why. 

Patricia  O'Riley  is  engaged  to  Robert  D. 
Fitzgerald,  an  alumnus  of  Brown.  A late 
winter  wedding  is  planned. 

1951 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Raymond  Baldwin,  Jr. 
(Marion  Sw'earington) , 51  Sterling  PL, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

1952 

Secretary:  MRS.  LYMAN  W.  PHILLIPS, 
JR.  (Anne  Miller),  1305  McMillan  Ave., 
Brewton,  Ala. 


Thanks,  one  and  all,  for  your  lovely 
Christmas  cards,  messages,  notes,  and  letters 
during  the  holidays.  I have  almost  enough 
new's  for  an  informal  class  letter  one  of 
these  days  and  too  much  news  to  cover 
everyone  in  the  space  allowed  in  this  issue. 
I hope  all  the  mothers-to-be  1 learned  of 
via  the  cards  will  send  me  official  announce- 
ments when  their  heirs  and  heiresses  arrive, 
so  1 can  make  full  reports  here. 

Barbara  Hunter  Foster  is  teaching  physi- 
cal science  at  Beaver  Country  Day  School. 

Paula  Whiting  Martin  writes  of  a baby 
girl  and  of  how'  much  she  enjoys  getting 
the  Bulletin. 

I finally  got  to  see  the  new  Alumnae 
Library  this  past  summer.  It  is  a lovely 
building,  and  I wish  all  of  you  could  see 
it.  1 w'as  on  a trip  to  doctors  in  Boston. 
All  is  well  now'.  1 love  to  hear  your  news 
so  please  put  me  on  your  mailing  list  and 
please  let  the  Alumnae  Office  know  if  you 
move. 


1953 

Secretary:  Mary  Ann  Gifford,  2313 
Maconda  Lane,  Houston,  Tex. 

Judy  Doane  is  a member  of  the  Smith 
College  faculty  in  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. Her  address:  ~6  Elm  St.,  Northamp- 
ton. 

Your  class  secretary  has  been  doing  quite 
a few'  things,  among  them  a new'  job; 
being  on  the  Career  Board  at  Neiman 
Marcus  — with  a 10%  discount;  singing 
in  the  chorus  of  Carmen  for  the  Houston 
Grand  Opera  Assn.;  and  sharing  an  apart- 
ment in  Houston  with  three  roommates  and 
lots  of  antiques.  She  is  also  a member  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Education. 

How'  about  some  of  the  rest  of  you 
writing  to  tell  me  what  you  are  doing.  The 
address  is  above. 


1954 

Secretary:  MRS.  Peter  V.  TEAL  (Ann 
Mallory),  3673  Forest  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Diane  Arnao  was  married  to  George  K. 
Parry  in  September  in  Port  Washington. 
They  arc  now  living  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
where  Diane  is  a housewife  and  George  is 
a broker  with  Mitchum,  Jones,  and  Tem- 
pleton. Their  address  is  245  Lee  St. 

Sallye  Taylor  and  J.  Clayton  Stephenson 
were  married  December  5 in  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  W'as  almost  an  all-Pine  Manor 
wedding  party.  Margaret  Moore  and  Leila 
Stevens  McLean  were  attendats.  Amie  Wil- 
lard Block,  '50,  was  matron  of  honor.  They 
will  live  in  New  York.  Mr.  Stephenson  is 
with  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Retta  Jelks  Vance  has  a new  daughter, 
Julia  Doriot  Vance,  born  December  3. 

1955 

Secretary:  Suzanne  L.  Gavril,  320 
East  54th  St.,  New  York. 

A series  of  new  addresses  to  report.  Jill 
Lonnquist,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Tanner  R. 
Davis,  lives  in  Evanston,  111.,  at  817 
Seward  St. 

Cynthia  Earling  reports  she  is  now  a re- 
resident  of  San  Francisco,  where  she  has 
been  since  October  at  289  Union  St. 


THE  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Would  you  like  to  send  a copy 
of  the  new  Pine  Manor  Catalogue 
to  someone  wffio  is  looking  ahead 
to  college?  Would  you  like  a copy 
for  yourself?  Just  use  the  coupon 
below. 


Director  of  Admissions 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College 
Wellesley  81,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  a copy  of  the  I960 
Pine  Manor  Catalogue  to  each  of 
the  following: 

Girl’s  name  

Approximate  year  in  school 

Parents  

Address  


Girl's  name 

Approximate  year  in  school 

Parents  

Address  


Signed 

Address 


□ Please  send  me  a copy,  too. 
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Lydia  Bunce  is  living  at  1 1 Fiske  Lane, 
West  Natick,  and  commuting  to  a job  in 
Newton. 

Dru  F/ather  Colby  and  Jack  are  back  in 
Andover.  "Our  fifth  change  of  address  in 
two  years.  Jack  is  with  the  Sheraton  Plaza 
in  Boston  as  Personnel  Manager.” 

1956 

Secretary:  MRS.  Jarvis  HUNT,  JR.  (Ju- 
dith Nims),  Flat  Rock  Rd.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Thanks  for  your  many  notes  at  Christmas 
time.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  easier 
it  makes  my  literary  efforts  for  this  column. 
Best  wishes  to  all  for  the  New  Year. 

Sue  Taipale  Bottems  writes  that  she  and 
Ken  still  like  Texas.  Naturally  Suzie  is 
knee  deep  in  every  civic  activity  while  also 
holding  down  a job  at  a travel  bureau. 

Terry  McCarthy  Horton  and  Dave  are 
just  home  from  Cuba  with  their  darling 
little  daughter.  Dave  is  out  of  the  service 
and  looking  for  a place  to  settle. 

Faye  Davis  Sayre  and  Bud  are  living  in 
Virginia  while  Bud  is  in  the  Army. 

Renee  Dreyfus  writes  of  a job  teaching 
nursery  school. 

Liz  Kelley  announced  her  engagement  to 
Edward  Wardwell,  a senior  at  Babson,  on 
November  28.  An  early  fall  wedding  is 
planned. 

Eileen  Hemby  Bleiler  writes  that  Ricky, 
two,  and  Jay,  four,  are  keeping  her  busy. 
They  live  in  Framingham. 

Susan  Quinlavin  Hodge,  husband  Tab, 
and  two-year-old  Wickie  have  returned 
from  three  months  in  Europe.  Tab  is  in 
his  last  year  of  medical  school.  Sue  is 
taking  a course  at  the  U.  of  Rochester. 
They  bought  a new  Morgan  sports  car  dur- 
ing their  travels.  New  address  — 175 
Shelbourne  Rd.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Another  traveler,  Joanne  Silva,  spent  the 
summer  in  Europe.  She  is  engaged  to  John 
K.  McCarty,  with  an  April  wedding 
planned. 

Marie-Claire  Chenu  was  married  in  De- 
cember in  Belgium. 

Joan  Kuppenheimer  and  Kenneth  O. 
Fosse,  Jr.,  were  married  in  December.  Bob- 
bie Lowy  was  a bridesmaid.  Ken  and  Joan 


will  live  in  Washington  for  a year  and 
then  settle  in  Everett,  Wash.,  where  he 
will  be  associated  with  the  Weyerhauser 
Lumber  Co.  Sandi  Clarke  was  a guest  at 
the  wedding. 

Gretchen  Brandenburg  was  married  last 
fall  to  Frederick  B.  Hard,  Jr.  They  live  in 
Brooklyn.  She  says,  "Bev  Wilson  gave  me 
a lovely  shower  and  Hammy  (Pat  Ham- 
lin), Vicki  Cornish,  Sue  Potter,  and  Sandy 
Manee  all  were  there  . . . Not  seeing  them 
in  about  three  years,  leaves  my  mind  blank 
on  their  married  names.  It  was  wonderful 
fun,  and  they  really  set  me  up  with  presents 
for  my  new  kitchen.  . . 

Just  learned  of  the  engagement  of  Janet 
Taylor  to  William  L.  Dill,  III.  He'  is  a 
Rollins  graduate.  Janet  graduated  from 
Hollins  in  1958. 

Yung  Wha  Kim  Min  is  the  mother  of 
Kauhie,  now  almost  a year  old.  She  is 
back  at  school  finishing  her  master's  thesis. 
They  are  still  in  Urbana,  111. 

1957 

Secretary:  Lynn  STANLEY,  261  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I do  appreciate  your  replies  to  my  class 
letter.  We  have  lots  of  news  this  time. 
Please  don't  let’s  rest  on  our  laurels;  keep 
it  coming  to  me  here  at  261  Beacon  St. 

Former  class  secretary  Betsy  Downs 
Gothard  is  the  mother  of  a girl,  Liza,  short 
for  Elizabeth,  born  in  October  in  Tacoma. 
Betsy  also  gave  us  news  that  Judy  Jenks 
is  now  living  in  San  Francisco. 

Elena  Mather  Pratt,  John,  and  their  6- 
month-old  son  are  still  in  Lennoxville, 
Quebec.  Elena's  husband  teaches  at  a boys’ 
boarding  school  there. 

Ellen  Kelly  Bockius  is  living  in  North- 
brook, 111.  Both  she  and  Sam  are  teaching 
school. 

Nina  Duane  Elder  and  her  husband  have 
moved  to  Annandale,  Va. 

At  long  last  we  caught  up  with  Madi 
Pelts.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Michael  Rosenberg, 
living  in  Chicago. 

Careers,  college,  and  travel  department 

Sally  Winkler  is  working  for  United 
Republican  Finance  Committee  in  N.  Y. 


Children  of  Ann  Ayres 
Clarke,  ’53  (left  to  right): 
Betsy,  Florence,  and  Pegg). 


Pine  Manor  Junior 
College 

CHAIR 


This  beautiful  chair,  available 
either  as  a straight  or  an  armchair, 
lends  itself  to  any  color  scheme  in 
conventional  or  modern  setting 
Comes  in  black  with  gold  trim, 
with  Pine  Manor  seal  embossed  in 
gold  on  front. 

$17.00 

plus  shipping  charge 

Sent  from  Gardner,  Mass. 
Express  Collect 

Chair  is  on  view  at 
Alumnae  Office 

Matching  Armchair 
$27.50 

Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery 

Please  make  check  payable  to: 

Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Association 
Wellesley  81,  Massachusetts 


Lea  Lander  will  graduate  in  June  from 
the  University  of  Bridgeport.  She  plans  to 
continue  her  studies  in  Spain  next  year. 

Carol  Nugent  dons  a nurse’s  cap  in  June 
and  hopes  to  work  at  Duke  University  Hos- 
pital. 

Lucy  Lazard  completed  two  years  at  the 
Moore  Institute  of  Art  and  is  now  working 
in  New  Orleans  while  taking  courses  at 
Tulane. 

Wendy  Donovan  is  employed  by  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Co.  She  traveled  in  Europe 
last  summer. 

Sue  Kinney  graduates  from  Sarah  Law- 
rence in  February  and  is  hoping  for  a job 
in  art  research. 

Connie  Veevers  has  had  a wonderful 
year  with  the  Experiment  in  International 
Living.  Her  mother  has  given  us  details 
and  we  reprint  some  here:  "Her  Experi- 
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The  Off-Bea/s  sang  at  luncheon. 


New  Haven  Area  mothers  and  daughters  (left  to  right): 
Mrs.  John  B.  Grant  and  Judith:  Janice  and  Mrs.  Herman  Gold- 
becker;  Susanna  and  Airs.  A.  Whitney  Griswold. 


Third  Annual 


Middletown,  Conn.,  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters (left  to  right):  Mrs.  Austin  Bouteil- 
ler  and  Janet;  Airs.  C.  B.  Crumpton  and 
fane. 


/VI;-.  Peri)  spoke. 


Left  to  right:  Janet  Spencer  and  Airs.  Morris 
G.  Spencer  of  Dallas;  Betty  Taggart  and 
Mrs.  Keith  Kahle  of  Fort  Worth. 


ment  in  India  began  on  July  2 and  ended 
the  first  week  in  September,  at  which  time 
she  tlew  from  Bombay  to  Rangoon,  Burma, 
lust  missing  by  one  day  the  riots  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  she  had  a stopover. 

"In  Rangoon  she  has  been  the  house 
guest  of  Khin  Khin  Hla,  a former  room- 
mate at  Denison  University.  They  have 
had  many  exciting  experiences  traveling  all 
about  Burma  . . . 

"In  India  under  the  Experiment  Connie 
had  many  homestays,  beginning  with  one 
in  Ahmedabad  in  a sumptuous  home  with 
so  many  servants  she  couldn't  keep  track 
of  them;  one  of  her  latest  stays  was  in  the 
home  of  a professor  and  his  wife  who 
with  their  lovely  children  showed  Connie 
great  hospitality,  sharing  with  her  their 
two-room  windowless  apartment;  she  slept 
in  a string  hammock  on  a community 
porch.  She  has  made  so  many  wonderful 
friends  among  the  Indians  and  Burmans. 

"Right  now  if  all  went  as  planned  she 
is  on  the  third  day  of  her  voyage  on  a 
German  freighter  which  will  in  a month  s 
time  reach  Rotterdam,  stopping  on  the  way 
at  many  ports  with  its  cargo  of  jute.  In 
Europe  she  is  to  revisit  her  beloved  Danish 
family  of  her  Experiment  two  years  ago. 
She  will  spend  Christmas  in  Germany  with 
friends  and  should  be  arriving  in  the  U.S. 
about  January  30th  . . 

Some  weddings  to  report 

Penny  Pond  is  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schofield 
now,  but  it  was  never  reported  in  this 
column.  They  will  be  living  in  California. 

Lee  Sullivan  was  married  December  26 
to  John  Owen  Todd,  a lawyer.  Dorothy 
Sophios  was  a bridesmaid.  It  was  one  of 
the  season's  loveliest  weddings. 

Betsy  Bowes  was  married  in  November 
to  William  Carl  Brick.  They  will  live 
in  southern  California,  where  Mr.  Brick  is 
employed  by  the  Recordak  Corp.,  a wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Claire  Gardner  and  George  Sherrill,  Jr., 
were  married  in  December.  They  will  live 
in  Atlanta. 

Libbie  Teipel  became  Mrs.  James  B. 
Wigdale  in  October,  and  will  live  in  Mil- 
waukee at  214  East  Chateau  PI. 

Sue  Mire  and  Dr.  B.  Joseph  Meehan 
were  married  in  Strasbourg,  France,  in 
October.  Both  are  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where  Dr. 
Meehan  will  receive  a degree  in  June. 

Susan  Klein  and  Hermann  S.  Dieckmann 
Botzow,  Jr.,  are  engaged.  He  is  with  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

News  of  new'  arrivals.  Judy  Barron 
Shenkan  has  a boy,  Stephen.  Clara  Gann 
Montgomery  has  a new  baby  girl. 

As  for  me,  I am  working  as  a secretary 
in  the  Placement  Dept,  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  have  been  apartment-living  for  a 
year.  I do  enjoy  hearing  all  your  news  so 
do  keep  the  letters  coming. 


1958 

Secretary:  DOLORES  A.  WEISBERG,  Skid- 
more College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Cupid's  arrows  have  been  flying  fast 
among  the  class.  As  of  going  to  press  I 
have  three  engagements  and  nine  weddings 
to  report.  I'm  still  at  the  above  address,  so 
how  about  dropping  me  a card  with  some 
news  about  yourselves. 


March  19,  I960 

JOINT  CONCERT 


pine  fflanor  junior  Collect 

CLrJ  CU 

and 

JJ-amifton  CotLr 

QL  CU 


Bardwell  Auditorium 
8:30  p.m. 

O 

The  public  is  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 


Engaged:  Suzanne  Alsop  to  Richard  C. 
Mugler,  Jr.  He  is  a graduate  of  Williams 
College. 

Susan  Hartwell  to  Lt.  Robert  C.  Foster, 
III,  USN.  He  is  stationed  at  the  Patuxent 
River  Naval  Air  Station. 

Sandy  Littman  to  Jon  M.  Kates.  He  is 
a Princeton  senior. 

Married  a year  ago,  but  just  now  re- 
ported here:  Jan  Turner  and  Lt.  Andy 
Williams,  USAF.  They  will  be  stationed 
in  Italy  sometime  this  spring. 

Sally  Taylor  is  now  Mrs.  George  E. 
Weldon.  Her  husband  attended  the  uni- 
versities of  Texas  and  Houston. 

Val  Cauthorne  was  married  last  summer 
to  Bruce  Hofmann.  Lottie  Lanier  and  Sara 
Cake  were  bridesmaids. 

Katherine  Owens  is  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Klo- 
man.  They  live  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

News  came  about  the  wedding  of  Bon- 
nie Kane  and  Erwin  Stuart  Raffel  on 
November  28.  They  live  in  Baltimore, 
and  Bonnie  is  finishing  college  at  Goucher. 

Marilyn  Mardigian  and  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Varbedian  were  married  in  Detroit  in  No- 
vember. Judy  Warren  w'as  a bridesmaid. 
Marilyn  is  studying  at  the  University  of 
Detroit  towards  a B.A.  degree. 

Ann  Terris  and  Frederick  Gans  were 
married  in  San  Francisco  in  a November 
w'edding.  He  is  an  Operations  Research 
Analyst. 

Caro  Cragg  and  James  Gregg  were 
married  December  29  in  Kenilworth,  111. 
Nancy  O'Boyle  was  a bridesmaid.  They 
wdll  live  in  Winnetka. 

Mary  Jane  Hagny  and  Frank  L.  Schoen- 
heider  are  married  and  will  make  their 
home  in  Westwood,  Calif. 

Dinah  MacFadden  writes  from  London 
of  an  interesting  job  in  the  field  of  graphic 


design.  Dinah  says  she  will  be  in  Lon- 
don for  quite  a while  longer,  and  she 
would  like  to  find  someone  to  travel  with 
her  for  a month  or  so  this  spring.  You 
can  get  in  touch  with  her  at  47  Grosvenor 
Square,  London,  W 1 . 

Just  as  I was  ready  to  send  this  to  the 
Alumnae  Office  I learned  of  the  marriage 
of  Brenda  Bernstein  to  Robert  Shapiro. 
Brenda  is  continuing  her  college  career 
at  the  University  of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables, 
Florida. 

The  engagement  of  Sara  Evans  to  Clif- 
ford C.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  was  announced  just 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  Mr.  Blanchard 
is  a graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  its 
engineering  school. 


1959 

Secretary:  DEBORAH  C.ORNWFLL,  Eliot- 
Pearson  School,  Tufts  University,  37  Saw'- 
yer  Ave.,  Medford  55,  Mass. 

Debbie  Peeke  Talley  and  her  husband 
live  in  Enid,  Okla.  Debbie  is  teaching 
French  to  third  and  fourth  graders  and 
studying  at  the  university. 

Marcia  Wilson  and  William  H.  Davis 
were  married  in  New  York  City  January 
9.  They  will  be  living  in  the  Boston  area. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a graduate  of  Princeton  and 
Babson. 

Cynthia  Hungerford  Nichols  brought  us 
up  to  date  on  her  news  since  leaving  Pine 
Manor.  She  married  Peter  M.  Nichols  in 
September  1958,  and  they  live  in  Omaha. 
She  is  working  hard  at  her  art  and  had  a 
painting  chosen  for  an  exhibit  in  the  Joslyn 
Art  Museum  at  a show  of  "promising 
young  artists  of  Omaha." 

Elizabeth  Hansen  and  Carleton  Francis, 
III,  are  engaged.  She  is  now’  a junior  at 
Finch  College.  Her  fiance  is  a Columbia 
senior. 

1960 

Linda  Sproul  and  Peter  C.  Ward  are 
engaged.  She  is  a student  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 


FACULTY  NOTES 

IVTartha  Haskell  Baird, 
head  of  the  department 
of  dance,  has  formed  a modern 
dance  company  known  as  The 
Dancemakers.  Sponsored  by  the 
Dance  Circle  of  Boston,  it  is 
composed  of  five  professional 
dancers  from  the  Boston  area, 
including  Mrs.  Baird  herself. 

o 

Edward  Low,  instructor  of 
music,  is  the  conductor  of 
The  Low'  Madrigal  group.  The 
group  of  twelve  singers  is  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Low'  playing 
the  harpsichord.  They  are  knowm 
chiefly  for  concerts  of  music  by 
English  composers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Fund 
CLASS  AGENTS 


1912 

Ruth  Cook  Hyde 

1913 

Cornelia  Bissell  Wallace 

1914 

Helen  Clark  Woodward 
1921 

Mary  Louise  Emerson 

1924 

Florence  Flemming 

1925 

Lucile  Andrews  Read 

1927 

Dorothy  Little  Osborne 

1928 

Nancy  Stevenson  Lane 
Anne  Wyman  Esbenshade 

1930 

Louise  Lennox  Koerner 
1932 

Marion  Benbow  Bessey 
Elaine  Wormser  Reis 

1934 

Mary  Larkin  Smith 

1935 

Jane  Irby  Lihme 
Betty  Irwin  Kellogg 

1937 

Joan  Crook  Wood 
Ruth  McClure  Shelly 
Rita  Schivep  Bass 
Constance  Smith  Poulin 
Jane  W agner  Kranick 

1938 

Nora  Hass  Aldrich 
Katheryn  MacLennon  Holmes 

1939 

Shirley  Blain  Berry 
Juanita  Brown  Groton 
Charlotte  Crane  Sims 
Eleanor  Eisenhart  Morris 
Robin  Graves  Koch 
Constance  Grosvenor 
Ida  Nixon  Foster 
Eleanor  W is  hard  Sexton 

1940 

Louise  Dempsey  Leinroth 
Charlotte  Northrup  Stanard 
Marjorie  Smith  Taylor 
Catherine  Terrell  Smith 

1941 

Anne  Bullivant  Harper 
Mary  Fahnestock  Clark 
Ann  Starbuck  Gelser 

1942 

Barbara  Armstrong  Cross 
Dorothy  Brown  Clark 
Suzanne  Sullivan  Roberts 

1943 

Susan  Baker  Carlson 
Suzanne  Mar  ache  Geyer 
Beatrice  Ott  Haemmerle 


1944 

Jane  Campbell  Smith 
Emily  Meyers  Tilford 
Marjorie  Peering  Colpitts 

1945 

Helen  David  Thorgalsen 
Jeanne  Delaney  Winne 
Elizabeth  N.  Grant 
Mary  Lydon  Welch 
Mary  W all  Davis 

1946 

Martha  E.  Jones 
Jean  McKown  Page 
Susan  Moore  Markham 

1947 

Katheryn  Crandell  Smith 
Marie  Freeman  Ellison 
Mary  Floyd  King 
H.  Elizabeth  Hodge 
Diana  Dempsey  Treco 

1948 

Mary  Beattie  Jacob 
Eleanor  Parsons 
Kathy  Shay  Daniels 
Lolita  Mainland 

1949 

Mary  Bellotvs  Barker 
Elizabeth  Boyne 
Virginia  Cobb  Austin 
Diana  Hallett  Flynn 
Merilyn  Hutchinson  Rooney 
Rosalie  McKee  Lange 
Eleanor  Riepe  Holt 
Fay  Sheffield  Howell 

1950 

Cynthia  Burton  Tillotson 

Diana  Muller 

Mary  T mkelpaugh  Weaver 

1951 

Jane  Baldwin  King 
Ellen  DeMoe  Pool 
Joan  Dunham  Dean 
Betty  Flizardi  Bland 
Mary  Huntley  Knight 
Eleanor  P.  Ivey 

Nancy  Niemeyer  Weyerhaeuser 
Joan  Peterkin  Foxwell 
Mary  Stowers  Bull 

1952 

Ann  Albershadt  Fairbanks 
Lucinda  Boggs  Foerster 
Diana  Bourne  Parcells 
Margaret  Cross  Ogden 


Edith  Dewey  Williams 
Katherine  Fennelly  Devendorf 
Jane  Green  Hollis 
Phyllis  Higgins  Fletcher 
Frances  Plimpton  Pugh 
Susan  Stempfel  Kinnaird 
Devyra  Zelkind  Pollock 

1953 

Ann  Ayres  Clarke 
Suzanne  Davids 
Betty  Love  Page 

1954 

Retta  Jelks  Vance 

1955 

Jeanne  Colket  Adams 
Dru  Flather  Colby 
Martha  Kurtz  Marshall 
Isabel  P.  McHenry 
Margaret  Sanderson  Smith 

1956 

Mary  Adams 
Helen  Chisholm 
Judy  Cunningham  Elliman 
Terry  McCarthy  Horton 
Betsy  Pflug 

Demi  Tikellis  Apostolou 
Mimi  Young  Erwing 

1957 

Judy  Barron  Shenkan 
Peggy  Forker 
Linda  Glaser  Handler 
Susan  Goldner 
Joan  Lamprey 
Madeline  Pelts  Rosenberg 
Lee  Sullivan  Todd 
Patricia  Wells 
Sue  White  Mather 

1958 

June  Auslander 

Betty  Ann  Grund  Goodman 

Natalie  Grace 

Mabel  Harris 

Deborah  Lyon  Belousoff 

Nadyne  Loeffler 

Marilyn  Mardigian  Varbedian 

Carol  Minsel 

Elizabeth  Rentschler 

Ann  Terris  Gans 

Judith  Warren 

1959 

Betsy  Booth 
Sandy  Grant 
ludy  Jarecki 
Deborah  Peeke  Talley 


Class  Agents  are  now  at  work. 

Already  — as  of  February  15,  I960 
been  contributed  by  372  donors. 


$11,017.12  has 


Your  gift  mailed  today  will  help  your  Class  Agent  and 
help  Pine  Manor. 
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At  the  book  fair,  which  seems  to  have  become  an  annual  event.  Proceeds  are  used  to  purchase  more  books  for  the  library. 


Save  the  date  June  II  — Alumnae  Reunion! 


1958-1960 

OFFICERS  OF  PINE  MANOR  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Member  American  Alumni  Council 


President 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Herrick 
(Jane  Sebring,  '40) 

190  Summer  Street 
Weston,  Massachusetts 


Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Coddington 

(Virginia  Bown,  ’48) 

43  Intervale  Road 
Needham,  Massachusetts 


Secretary 

Miss  Anne  H.  Leavitt,  '42 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College 
Wellesley  81,  Massachusetts 


First  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  H.  Harper,  Jr. 

( Anne  Bullivant,  '41 ) 

706  Brush  Hill  Road 
Milton  86,  Massachusetts 


Third  Vice-President 
Miss  Susan  Silloway,  '59 
Denison  Universtiy 
Granville,  Ohio 


T reasurer 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Hahn 
(Elizabeth  Alton,  42) 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts 


Alumnae  Trustee 

Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Barnard,  Jr.  (Caroline  Wisner,  ’40) 
Stanwich  Lane,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 


